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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


WHAT IS HISTORY ? 


I 


N the early years of the nineteenth century, a veritable revolu- 
tion in the methods of historical study was affected by a group 
of German scholars led by Niebuhr and Ranke. By insisting that 
no event might be accepted as historical except after the most care- 
ful scrutiny of the original sources—contemporary charters or laws, 
the accounts of eye-witnesses and the like—they laid the foundations 
of critical scholarship in history. As a visible sign of their achieve- 
ments, they excluded from their writings a mass of myth and legend, 
the accumulation of generations; and, in its place, they presented a 
huge supply of newly discovered facts, numerous and important 
enough to change the entire aspect of history. So forcibly and so 
successfully did they maintain their thesis that today no writer of 
history would receive serious attention from his colleagues unless 
he made it evident from the outset that he was expert in the methods 
of the critical historian. 

It was at just this time, too, that the natural scientist came into 
his own, that the word ‘‘ scientific ’? became synonymous with the 
word ‘‘true.’? The newer historian tried to make his manner of 
work identical with that of the natural scientist: each had the same 
ideal of absolute accuracy, each attempted the same disinterested 
objectivity, each was equally careful in criticizing his evidence, 
each wrote the same sort of monograph and published it in the same 
sort of journal, each occasionally indulged in popularization, and 
wrote simpler books for the great public, setting forth recent dis- 
coveries in his field. It is little wonder, then, that the historian 
sought to share in the prestige of science and to convince the public 
that he, too, was a scientist with the best of them; or that to a con- 
siderable extent he succeeded in this endeavor. From that day to 
this, history has been considered not an art but a science. 

Yet upon a closer view, it becomes evident that in spite of these 
superficial similarities of method, history is not a science as the other 
Sciences are. True scientific work involves two processes: the care- 
ful collection of data, and the formulation of general laws based 
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upon the information thus gathered. In the first part, the historian 
and the scientist proceed alike; it is when he comes to generalize 
that the historian gets into trouble, and, indeed, ceases to be a his. 
torian at all. The natural sciences all have very clearly defined 
subjects with which they deal: thus botany deals with plants, 2. 
dlogy with animals, chemistry with the constitution of matter, and 
so forth. But history does not have any such distinctive field. It 
deals with men and institutions, with society; but the science of 
society is sociology. When he begins to generalize, the historian js 
no longer a historian, but becomes, in a large way, a sociologist, 
The sociologists are aware of this fact, and in recent years many 
have endeavored to show that the historian’s task is to collect data 
upon which they may base their general theories. History for them 
would be what the laboratory is to the chemist: history would become 
the handmaiden of sociology. 

The fact remains, however, that history and sociology are by no 
means identical, nor is the one the servant of the other. The great 
historians of the past were not sociologists, their purposes and 
methods in no way corresponded to those of the modern sociologist, 
History existed ages before Auguste Comte invented the word so¢- 
ology, or Aristotle invented the thing. Howsoever important the 
study of sociology may be, and howsoever useful, nay indispensable, 
history may be for the sociologist, still it would surely be a pity for 
history thus to fall from her once lofty estate to become the servant 
of this new master, for her Muse to become the research assistant 
of a sociologist. 

But if history is not a science, comparable to the other sciences, 
what is it? Perhaps if we examine the works of some typical his 
torians, seeking to learn what they accomplished beyond the mere 
making of books, we shall see more clearly what history is. 


II 


From the earliest times, all races and peoples have had theit 
historians. Long before the art of writing became known to met, 
traditions and legends concerning the past were handed down from 
generation to generation by word of mouth. In these early days, 
little or no distinction was. made between truth and fiction so far 
as history was concerned, and undoubtedly most of these mythologies 
of early peoples were pure products of imagination. Yet scholars 
have come to realize that there is often a considerable amount of 
historic truth buried in these old myths after all: a generation 2%, 
Dr. Schliemann discovered at Troy the ruins of an ancient city, 
greatly resembling the one described by Homer, and showed that 
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there was at least some basis in history for the stories of the Trojan 
War—which fact had been denied by scholars for many years. But 
whether or not these myths are true, in our sense of the term, makes 
put little difference here; the important thing is that the myth- 
makers were actuated by much the same motives as those which 
later impelled historians to write history. 

Why was it, then, that men invented these mythologies? In 
many cases, no doubt, it was merely for the sake of telling a good 
story. Men gladly hear of noble deeds done, and gladly tell of their 
great exploits and those of their friends and ancestors. These are 
passed on, with embellishments, from mouth to mouth, and pres- 
ently become the property of the whole tribe. In this way a sort 
of tribal history grows up, the purpose of which is to laud and 
magnify the tribe and its great men. As one of the favorite times 
for recounting these great deeds is at the initiation ceremonies, 
when the young men are made members of the tribe, perhaps there 
is a hope that these young men may be inspired to go and do like- 
wise. 

Another thing which has led men to myth-making is their desire 
to know whence they came, and why they are different from their 
neighbors. The myths tell of the origin of the world and the first 
men, generally describing them as living in a sort of social Utopia— 
the Golden Age of the Greeks, the Garden of Eden of the Hebrews, 
or the Alcheringa of certain Australian aborigines. They then tell 
of how the descendants of these first men spread out over the earth, 
establishing the different races and peoples then existing. The first 
chapters of Genesis are an excellent example of this sort of mythical 
history. The great heroes of the tribe are scattered along at con- 
venient intervals, as the ancestors of the tribe; and, to add further 
to their feeling of well-being, the myth-makers attribute to neigh- 
boring and hostile tribes an ignoble or servile origin: Israel and 
Ishmael are found the world over. | 

In recent years, again, scholars have written much about the 
so-called etiological origin of myths. Every tribe and people has 
many customs and ceremonies whose purpose is not evident upon 
the face of them. Religious rites and ceremonies are cases in point. 
Myths were invented to explain these, telling how once somebody 
had a remarkable experience and celebrated it in this fashion. 
The ceremony is supposed to be continued in honor of the event. 
Of course, this is not always a true account of what happened, nor 
the true reason why the ceremony is continued, but it is believed to 
be true by those who hear it, and it gives them a reason for acting 


as they do. Thus mythology seeks to explain why the present is 
as it is. 
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Such was history at its beginning, and such it has remained with 

many until the present day: a glorification of the group or an ex. 
planation of how things came to be as they are. The difference 
between the old mythology and the ‘‘ sober ’’ history of today lies 
chiefly in the fact that the modern historian must stick to the truth, 
whereas the myth-maker might give wings to his fancy. With the 
invention of writing, men kept records of their deeds, and future 
historians could not embellish these too much without discrediting 
themselves. The advance in knowledge of nature, too, tended to 
hold historians down to the truth, for the old legends of gods and 
demi-gods, miracles and wonders were no longer believed. If a man 
wished intelligently to laud and mangnify his people, or to explain 
how things came to be as they were, he would first have to convince 
his hearers that he was telling the truth. The historian became a 
critical historian, but this change was a change in method, not in 
essence. To this day, the historian is a mythologist who is believed, 
the mythologist is a historian who is not believed. 

That the difference between the mythologist and the historian is 
in method, not in essence, is clearly shown by the fact that there 
is no point in history where a break in continuity between them can 
be marked. If we take the chronicles of any ancient people, for 
example, the Hebrews or Greeks, the most that we can say in re- 
gard to them is that at one point they are certainly mythological 
while at another they certainly contain a large deposit of truth: 
between these two points there will be a vast no-man’s-land where 
myth and history are inextricably blended. In Hebrew history, 
this is the period of the Judges. It is true that in Greece in the 
sixth century B.C. there rose up a certain Hecateus of Miletus, who 
said that he doubted much that was contained in the chronicles of 
the Greeks, for it was ridiculous, and who set out to learn the truth 
of the matter, thus becoming the first critical historian. Unfor- 
tunately, his excellent idea was not taken up at once by other his- 
torians, who continued for many centuries to tell stories made up 
of truth and falsehood, mixed in varying proportions. We must 
wait for a Ranke, in the nineteenth century, to find a man who de- 
voted his life to relating history ‘‘ wie es eigentlich gewesen.”’ 

If we follow the course of historiography from Herodotus, the 
Father of History, with his story of the glorious wars against the 
Persians, through the later Greek and Roman writers telling of the 
Empire, Eusebius and the earlier Christians telling of the founding 
of their Church, through the medieval monk recording the assets, 
spiritual and temporal, of his monastery, the miracles of the saints 
whose days he celebrated or the great deeds of his king, or else col- 
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lecting materials for moral and theological speculations, through 
the Catholic and Protestant controversialists of the Reformation 
period who appealed to history to justify their religious practises, 
down to the beginning of the nineteenth century, we shall find the 
purpose of the great majority (though not all) of the writers of 
history to be identical with that of the mythologists: the glorification 
of some group or the explanation of how something then existent 
came to be. Nor were they ordinarily over-scrupulous as to the 
exact truth of their stories. 

In the great revival of historical studies a hundred years ago it 
was not otherwise. The French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars brought a great wave of patriotism over all Europe, and no- 
where was this more keenly felt than in Germany. The German 
historians were all extreme patriots, who felt that in writing her 
history they were serving their fatherland. The most important 
result of their activity is the huge collection of the sources for 
German medieval history, the Monumenta Germanie Historica, 
founded by the Prussian statesman Stein and bearing on its title 
page the motto, ‘‘ Sanctus amor patrie dat animum.’’ The invention 
of critical methods, too, was a patriotic service. The men of the 
eighteenth century delighted to trace their origins back to Greece 
and Rome, holding the Teutonic Middle Ages in contempt. Gibbon, 
who illustrates well the ideals and prejudices of this age, said, at 
the end of his Decline and Fall, ‘‘ I have described the triumph of 
barbarism and religion.’’ The German writers who told of Ger- 
many’s beginnings did not think for a moment that they were 
describing triumphant barbarism, but rather a glorious past. To 
overthrow this eighteenth-century view of the Middle Ages, they 
invented the critical methods of historical research—or, to be more 
exact, they first used on an extensive scale methods invented a cen- 
tury and a half before by a French monk, Mabillon, to defend the 
antiquities of his order against a captious Jesuit—and used them, 
to the greater glory of Germany. 

During the whole nineteenth century, it is perhaps superfluous to 
add, there came a series of great historians who fairly outdid them- 
selves in patriotism. Froude in England, von Sybel and Treitschke 
in Germany, Michelet in France are but a few eminent examples. 
After reading their works, one can only marvel at the greatness and 
goodness of the respective countries of the authors, countries whose 
peoples are distinguished at home by a love of liberty and in their 
dealings with others by candor, honesty, and above all by intelli- 
gence and a great farsightedness! In all things, what a pleasing 
contrast they present to their neighbors, who invariably possess all 
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the vices of the Ishmaelites! Who can say that histories of thig 
sort differ fundamentally from that of Homer on the early wars of 
Greece? 

III 


All historians, however, are not mythologists in this simple 
sense of the term. Indeed, the writing of patriotic history in the 
grand style, after the manner of the gentlemen just mentioned, 
is severely frowned upon by most students of history today. There 
are still plenty of people in Europe and America who attempt it, 
but they are not highly esteemed by their more scholarly confréres, 
and ordinarily confine themselves to rather puerile efforts. Most 
of the serious historians today rather pursue their studies for one 
of the other purposes suggested as causes of myth-making: because 
of their wonder as to whence they came, or because they wish to 
give an etiological account of some custom or institution in which 
they are interested. 

Most historians of the former sort, not being so ambitious as 
Mr. Wells, do not attempt complete histories of the human race, 
much less of the universe, but confine their attention to certain 
clearly limited fields. The curious thing about it is that there seem 
to be certain periods and places which appeal to scholars in an 
especial fashion: even to the professional historian, long periods 
seem to offer little save the ‘‘ chronicle of the crimes, follies and 
misfortunes of mankind ’’; but others seem of the most vital im- 
portance. Nor is this placing of interest entirely an individual con- 
cern: a whole generation of scholars will be fascinated by one period 
and the next find it dull to an almost intolerable degree. A gen- 
eration ago, the center of interest for students of history in this 
country was the Middle Ages: today in the younger yeneration the 
medievalist is rare and the teaching of medieval history in colleges 
is being shoved more and more into the background by modern his- 
tory. The men of the Renaissance, and again those of the eighteenth 
century, were filled with an enthusiasm for Rome; no one nowadays 
thrills at the name of Brutus as did the men of a century and a 
half ago. Moreover, if at widely different times two men do write 
of the same period, their pictures are not alike: the later writer 
will perhaps say that this is due to the progress of historical knowl- 
edge, and that he has discovered new facts which compel him to 
change the picture. This is not quite correct, however. He may 
have discovered new facts, it is true, but he has also disregarded the 
old ones, not disproved them: he approaches the subject from a dif- 
ferent point of view, is interested in different phases of it, and there- 
fore sees it differently. Fifty years ago, Freeman said, ‘‘ History 
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js past politics,’’ and wrote his books accordingly; today men are 
interested more in the economic, social, and cultural aspects of his- 
tory, and dwell upon these in their writings. They do not disprove 
Freeman, they ignore him. 

Thus it appears that historians do not regard all history as 
equally important, nor do they agree for long as to what parts are 
the truly important ones. Nothing seems to grow stale more rapidly 
than historical writing. There are, to be sure, classical historians 
who have stood the test of time fairly well, but today critics are 
dealing with them in as cavalier a fashion as certain younger 
literary critics deal with classic literature. It might seem that the 
‘dead past ’’ would stay put, that when once described by a com- 
petent scholar it would not need doing over: yet nothing seems to 
be further from the truth. How is this to be explained? 

Perhaps if we examine the works of a few individual historians 
more closely we shall find an answer to this question. One of the 
great histories of the last century is Grote’s History of Greece, and 
in this, one of the most justly celebrated passages is the 57th chap- 
ter, dealing with the Sophists. These Sophists were the great 
liberal teachers of Greece, but they incurred the enmity of Plato 
who painted them as mere quibblers and mercenary logic-choppers. 
Until the days of Grote, Plato’s opinion of them had been unques- 
tioningly accepted by all; Grote first pictured them in their true 
light. How did he come to do it? Did not the fact that Grote 
himself was a liberal much as they had been give him a bond of 
sympathy with them which enabled him to see them as they really 
were, in spite of Plato’s diatribes? The supposition is strengthened 
when we remember that the other outstandingly brilliant account of 
their work which we possess comes from the pen of another liberal 
thinker, Gilbert Murray. If Grote’s liberalism helped him to under- 
stand the Sophists better, may it not have been that, too, which led 
him to turn his attention to Greece in the first place, to that land 
of which the Sophists were so typical? In a larger way, we may 
say that the whole democratic Greece, which he pictured so bril- 
liantly, was something with which Grote was very sympathetic: it 
certainly was a land such as he would have liked England to be. 
When writing his history of Greece, was he not really writing of 
a sort of idealized England? 

A similiar case may be made out for Mommsen’s History of Rome. 
It is said that when he was writing of the Punic Wars, Mommsen 
constantly thought of the commercial and naval Carthage as Eng- 
land and of the continental and military Rome as Germany, that 
he foresaw a great war between the two nations as a result of his 
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studies of the Punic War of old, and that reasoning by analogy again, 
he predicted the victory of Germany in the coming conflict, 
Throughout his history, Mommsen’s Rome is a sort of idealized 
Germany. This does not mean that what he said of Rome was not 
historically true (Mommsen was the most careful of scholars), but 
rather, that he had the good luck to find in ancient Rome just the 
things which he thought Germany needed. And perhaps it was be. 
cause he found just these things in Rome that he thought it worth 
his while to devote his life to a study of her history. The most that 
can be said against him is that he exaggerated these and left out 
certain other things. The success of his book, not only with scholars, 
but also with the general public, seems to show that they felt much 
the way he did about it. Certainly subsequent history has shown 
that they were actually busy making Germany resemble this vision 
of Rome. 

Another more explicit case is of two Englishmen, living at the 
time of the Reform Bill of 1832, each of whom had studied the 
seventeenth century. One of them, Macaulay, tells us exactly why 
he thought that period worthy of study. ‘‘ Time is now bringing 
round another crisis analogous to that which occurred in the seven- 
teenth century,’’ he wrote at the close of his essay on Hallam. 
** Happy will it be for England if, at that crisis, her interests be 
confided to men for whom history has not recorded the long series 
of human crimes and follies in vain.’? He then proceeded to write 
half a dozen brilliant essays for the Edinburgh Review, describing 
various phases of the Puritan Revolution, and telling explicitly what 
the men to whom England’s destinies are confided should learn 
from them. Needless to say, from this study he drew the conclusion 
that England’s sole salvation lay in a return to the principles of the 
Puritans, as set forth by the Whig party of his own day. 

While these essays were being written, however, another his- 
torically-minded thinker, John Henry Newman, was likewise con- 
cerning himself with the problems of the day. But his solution of 
them was very different: the Liberal movement, for which Macaulay 
was so enthusiastic, was to Newman anathema. ‘‘I had fierce 
thoughts against the Liberals,’’ he later wrote in his Apologia; the 
success of the movement ‘‘ fretted me inwardly.’’ Shortly after the 
passage of the Reform Bill, he and his friends started the Trac- 
tarian Movement, the purpose of which was ‘‘ to make a strong 
pull in unison with all who were opposed to the principles of liberal- 
ism.’’ He, too, looked about for a period in the past which he 
might imitate, and found it to be exactly that period in which 
Macaulay so gloried, the seventeenth century! He spoke of the 
Movement as a ‘‘second Reformation—a better reformation, for it 
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would be a return, not to the sixteenth century, but to the seven- 
teenth.’’ His heroes were the ‘‘ Anglican divines’’ of that century, 
chief among whom was Archbishop Laud, that same Laud whom 
Macaulay had called a ‘‘ridiculous old bigot,’’ and for whom he pro- 
fessed to ‘‘entertain a more unmitigated contempt than for any 
other character in our history.’’ 

The question why it was that these two men differed so pro- 
foundly in their view of the seventeenth century and in their con- 
clusions from its history is surely one worthy of study. The sources 
for the history of the period were the same for each, neither claimed 
to have made any new discoveries of fact, it is impossible to question 
the sincerity of either. Macaulay later acquired the greater repu- 
tation as a historian, but Newman undoubtedly surpassed him as 
a scholar and thinker. Are not their differences due to the fact 
that the one was by nature, inheritance, and environment a Whig 
and the other a Tory, much more than to the real or supposed 
character of Archbishop Laud? And is not the fact that each 
chose the same century as his ideal an indication that there was a 
certain fundamental parallel between that century and the age in 
which the two historians lived, so that, by making only a slight 
use of the permission given by Renan to historians to ‘“‘ solliciter 
doucement les textes,’’ each was able to paint the seventeenth cen- 
tury as he would like to see the nineteenth, and thus, in a way, 
make propaganda for his ideas? 

There is not the slightest intention of impugning the absolute 
honesty and sincerity of any of the writers here mentioned. Each 
thought that he was describing the past as it really was; only, as he 
saw the past through the present, his view of that past could hardly 
help being colored by his philosophy of the present. That phi- 
losophy led him to select the particular period he did to write about, 
and it shaped his view of the period he selected. 

Moreover, that this is not an individual whim or piece of dis- 
honesty is proved by the fact, mentioned above, that not only in- 
dividuals, but whole generations of historians agree as to the period 
to study and the picture of it to draw. At one time, the prevailing 
Philosophy is such that men find Rome most attractive; at another 
their sympathies lead them to the Middle Ages; a little later, they 
are profoundly bored by each. In the nineteenth century, political 
problems and nationalism occupied the center of the stage, and men 
wrote nationalistic and political histories; today we are interested in 
economic and social problems, and write social and economic his- 
tories. In the nature of things, it could not be otherwise. 


(To be continued) 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. J. W. SwaAln. 
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A CRITIQUE OF SOME IDEALISTIC EVALUATIONS 
OF VALUES 


N recent years, largely as a result of pragmatic tendencies within 
and without, the philosophy of idealism has been restated in 
some notable works in terms of evaluations of values. These re. 
statements have in common the attempt to describe in terms of mind 
the ground or sanction which values have in the universe. The 
authors seem to employ five types of argument, which may be dis. 
tinguished in spite of the fact that they are often blended in 
various combinations, and have not always the same importance 
ascribed to them. I should like first to enumerate and illustrate the 
five types of argument, and then to offer some comments upon them, 
(1) Arguments from Necessary Presuppositions of Valuations— 
According to these arguments, any statement or act of valuation has 
necessary conditions or presuppositions, which can be so indicated 
as to compel a person making the statement or performing the act 
to admit something concerning a metaphysical ground or sanction 
of his values. 

For example, Sorley argues that we unavoidably presuppose 
that there is a value, although we may not know beforehand which 
of two or more possible values is valid.1. Urban maintains that 
wherever there is the feeling of value, there must be at least the 
presumption of reality, although this is to be distinguished from 
the narrower and later judgment of existence.? Varisco holds that 
if values were not permanent they would not exist as values; but 
they do exist, and hence they must be permanent.? Of moral values 
in particular, Sorley holds that they claim an objectivity which we 
ought not to deny any more than we would deny the objectivity of 
the empirical world.* In moral values, too, there is presupposed 4 
principle, which is distinguished from mere impulse and declared to 
be an unconditioned good. Concerning truth-value, Miinsterberg 
says, ‘‘The truth which J seek in my search for knowledge is an 
unconditioned one. Such truth has lost its meaning as goal for my 
inquiry as soon as I presuppose that the contrary may possibly 
have the same truth-value. . . . To deny every truth which is more 
than relative means to deprive every thought, even skeptical thought 
itself, of its presupposition.’’ * 

In these arguments, the admission that valuation involves certain 
1W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God (1918), p. 68. 

2'W. M. Urban, Valuation, Its Nature and Laws (1909), pp. 42-43, 404 ff. 
8 B. Varisco, The Great Problems, translation by R. C. Lodge (1914), p. 273. 
4Sorley, op. cit., p. 151. 

5 Ibid., pp. 147 ff. 

¢H. Miinsterberg, The Eternal Values (1909), p. 37. 
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presuppositions is made to serve in a description of the ground of 
valuation. The description is rendered more complete in other 
dosely related types of argument. 

(2) Arguments from Priority of Consciousness in Valuations.— 
These arguments, which might be regarded as special cases of the 
first type, are to the effect that since the only reality is conscious- 
ness of various grades, actual or possible, and since this consciousness 
is describable in terms of valuations, therefore acts of valuation ante- 
date and condition all existence. 

Thus, Miinsterberg, arguing on Kantian and Fichtean grounds, 
says that whatever world of values there is must be conditioned as 
at least a possible object of consciousness, and that in the ultimate 
analysis the existence of the world is not given, but willed because it 
is valuable? Urban agrees that ultimately existential and truth 
judgments are forms of valuation. Sorley, in fixing the sense in 
which self-consciousness may be said to be a presupposition of 
knowledge, says that the true condition of all our knowledge is not a 
superadded consciousness of self, but the fact of its being a con- 
sciousness by self. In general, the work of the personalists and of 
those who approach theism from the personalistic side belongs with 
this second type of argument. 

We may say that this second type describes the ground of 
valuation immediately, and in terms of consciousness, will or per- 
sonality—either ours or a greater. The three remaining types have 
the same outcome, but proceed to it more indirectly, by interposing 
other considerations. 

(3) Arguments from Unlimited References of Valuations.— 
These take a number of forms, but may be summed up in the state- 
ment that since valuations imply references or applications not 
limited to any particular person or situation, they are of more than 
individual and local application, and are not limited as to time or 
quality. But since, according to the arguments of the second type, 
just illustrated, such reference or application is inconceivable unless 
some consciousness be presupposed, there must be a more-than-in- 
dividual, extra-temporal, unqualified consciousness. This is some- 
times regarded as equivalent to a more-than-human, eternal, abso- 
lute experience. 

Miinsterberg says that, since nature contains no values and indi- 
Viduals contain no absolute values, if unconditional values have 
any existence at all they must belong to ‘‘an over-causal and over- 
individual reality of the world.’’ These values which stand above 

7 Ibid., pp. 48, 54. 


8 Urban, op. cit., p. 423. 
*Sorley, op. cit., p. 207. 
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the individual would, however, become meaningless if conceived as 
independent of the conditions of consciousness. ‘‘Thus we stand 
before the fundamental fact that there exists a will, the fulfillment 
of which satisfies us, and is valuable for us, and yet is without 
reference to individuals.’’ This ‘‘over-personal satisfaction of the 
will’’ forms the basis for Miinsterberg’s deduction of a whole system 
of values.’° 

Sorley has made notable use of this type of argument. Ground 
for affirming the objectivity of moral values is found not merely 
on the basis of their claim to objectivity, as noted above, but because 
of their universality. In his restatement of the moral argument for 
the existence of God—the pivotal point of his book—Sorley says that 
beyond this material world we understand general relations and 
principles, and abstract and eternally valid truths. ‘‘To what 
order do these belong, and what was their home when man as yet 
was unconscious of them? Surely if their validity is eternal they 
must have had existence somewhere, and we can only suppose them 
to have existed in the one eternal mind. . . . Persons are conscious 
of values and of an ideal of goodness, which they recognize as 
having undoubted authority for the direction of their activity; the 
validity of these values or laws, and of this ideal, does not depend 
upon their recognition: it is objective and eternal; and how could 
this eternal validity stand alone, not embodied in matter, and neither 
seen nor realized by finite minds, unless there were an eternal mind 
whose thought and will were therein expressed? God must therefore 
exist and his nature be goodness.’’ 2 

Urban, with more caution about the use of terms of indefinite 
reference, maintains that the objects of over-individual esthetic 
value, if expanded with some degree of completeness within a 
homogeneous group, may by the exclusion of opposing factors, create 
the illusion of complete universalization. Religious constructions in 
a somewhat similar way may become ‘‘practical absolutes.’’ In 
fact, ‘‘any form of existence or truth may, under certain circum- 
stances, have absolute value. . . . The will to live, the will to be a 
person, and the will to participate [in social enterprises] may. ... 
under certain circumstances be unconditional.’’ Practical absolutes 
may come at the limits of volition, or relative values may be sub- 
limated into absolutes. But the wltimate presupposition, while it is 
eternity of value, is not the eternity of any specific objects of value. 
It is chiefly in the attempts to universalize specific ideals that incom- 
patibilities appear..* Urban’s work at this point serves as an im- 

10 Miinsterberg, op. cit., pp. 45, 46, 49, 64, 74, 78. 

11 Sorley, op. cit., pp. 152, 352-353. 
12 Urban, op. cit., pp. 345-346, 348, 405, 409, 413, 427. 
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portant criticism of that of the authors just mentioned, and of the 
type of argument which uses the indefinite reference of certain 
valuations as a means to the definite description of their ground; 
but Urban, as we shall see, tries to show the ultimate meaning of 
valuation in another way, which leads to a similar result. 

(4) Arguments from the Continuity and Identity of Valuations 
with their Objects—According to these arguments, since values 
develop in necessary continuity with their conditions, the conditions 
themselves are of a nature identical with, or akin to valuation. 
Urban reaches his conclusion in this fourth way; it appears to turn 
upon the relations of continuity and identity. 

He thinks that the presupposition of valuation is a demand for 
continuity. The postulate of validity in values is that our ex- 
periences of feeling and will are in some way identical or con- 
tinuous with a reality that transcends our momentary experience. 
There are four types of such reality—first, continuity with objective, 
physical existence; second, a subjective feeling of participation, or 
being continuous with an over-individual will; third, a subjective 
feeling of being either continuous or identical with dispositions or 
forms of will in ourselves which have obtained over-individual ref- 
erence; and fourth, in the case of intrinsic ideal values, identity 
and continuity of the will with its objects or with itself through 
successive empirical moments of realization. This internal identity 
and continuity creates an objectivity within the subject’s experience. 
The transcendental reality presupposed is will, and the inner truth, 
which is the proper criterion of value, means the identity of will 
with will—the ultimate identity of subjective will with a metempir- 
ical will, which transcends individual and momentary experience.** 

It may be said that, so long as the objectivity which Urban 
treats is ‘‘ within the subject’s experience,’’ there need be no question 
that here continuity implies identity—namely, the identity of the 
subject’s experience. An attempt to pass from a subjective to an ob- 
jective experience is found in Royce’s argument that the con- 
tinuity between the internal meaning and the external meaning of 
ideas shows that external conditions exhibit the characteristics of 
a mind.** 

(5) Arguments from Unities Manifested in Valuations.—In 
this type it is held that since valuations are characterized by a high 
degree of unification, they can be grounded only in a progressive 
unification of their larger (or objective) conditions; and that such 
a unification of these conditions will constitute a process of valuation, 
or mark the activity of a self. 


18 Ibid., pp. 400-402 (italics mine). 
14J Royce, The World and the Individual, First Series (1900), pp. 339-342. 
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One of the most elaborate formulations of this argument is that of 
Bosanquet. He thinks that the clue to reality and value is indi. 
viduality and self-completeness, and that it is most fully realized in 
self-consciousness. This leads him to affirm that the universe ag 
whole is self-directing and self-experiencing ; the truth, or the real, ig 
the power of the universe as a whole to constitute an experience 
without defect.° Sorley has used a somewhat similar argument for 
purposiveness in the universe.'® 

Urban thinks that ‘‘no unified highest value is demonstrable,” 
and that the postulate of the identity of the will with the metemn. 
pirical will is to be realized not in absolute, but in sufficient iden. 
tities,—4.e., identities sufficient for the continuity of values according 
to certain inner criteria. At the very end of his book, however, he 
says that while the question of truth and existence is largely ir. 
relevant, the ultimate goal is a form of contemplation which 
transcends will and thought alike.17 Many mystical interpretations 
of values are based upon alleged experiences of such transcending 
unities. 

II 


I would criticize these five types of argument from a point of 
view which may be called that of the implicit duality of thinking, 
In an earlier paper,’* I have tried to show that when one examines 
current theories of the origin of thinking—theories which may be 
characterized as first, the imaginal; second, that of the conflict of 
tendencies; and third, that of the residual activities of language 
mechanisms—one finds that, whichever of these theories is adopted, 
thinking may be said to be always implicitly dual. At any given 
moment I think any given thing, say a, by reason of the fact 
that I am able to think not-a; in other words, I think always of a 
something-in-the-midst-of-a-setting, and I must treat the ‘‘some- 
thing,’’ a, and the ‘‘setting,’’ not-a, in essentially different ways. I 
know the ‘‘something’’ more or less definitely, descriptively, or, as 
we may say, connotatively; at that time I can know the ‘‘setting”’ 
only indefinitely, or denotatively. I can indicate or denote the 
setting, but I can not describe it. I can say of it only that it is 
**not-something.’’ 

This means that my complete experience is at each moment more 
than can be formulated and described in the thought of that moment; 

18 B. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value (1912), pp. xviii, 
xxv, and chapter VI. 

16 Sorley, op. cit., p. 454. Cf. p. 291. 

17 Urban, op. cit., pp. 406, 411, 420, 425. 

18G. P. Conger, ‘‘The Implicit Duality. of Thinking,’’ this Journat, Vol. 


XIX, pp. 225-238 (1922). It will be noted that my use of the terms ‘‘ connota- 
tive’’ and ‘‘denotative’’ differs somewhat from that of Mill. 
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whatever is thus described has its implicit denotative setting. In 
other words, thinking proceeds by developing contrasts or contra- 
dictions which experience somehow includes; and a similar state- 
ment can be made for language. Now language, in the sense in 
which we are now concerned, is a social instrument, and experience, 
in the sense in which we are now concerned, is individual. If the 
argument is well founded we may say that language and thinking 
when used as they ordinarily are used, merely connotatively, do not 
quite fit and do not quite exhaust individual experience. If this 
is obscurantism, it is at least an everyday variety of obscurantism, 
and one that ought to find assent in the experience of anyone who 
has been obliged to leave anything incompletely expressed, or not 
expressed at all. I think it is better to recognize that there is such 
a residuum, and to allow for it, than to leave it hidden and ready 
to generate misunderstandings. One should note that time is an 
important factor here; even the man who holds that the whole 
content of experience can be put into thought or language, without 
any distinction between connotative and denotative, must admit, 
I think, that this can not be done all at the same moment—and what- 
ever is thought at each new moment will have its own implicit 
denotative setting.® If, at any moment, thought or language is 
to contain a complete account of experience, one must allow for the 
essential difference between a and not-a, and include within the 
account some mention of both. The account must include not 
merely the connotatively known content of the moment, but also a 
reference to the denotatively known setting. And it is this not-a, 
this denotative or indefinite reference, which I think has been largely 
disregarded in the idealistic evaluations of values. 

When, for example, in the first type of idealistic arguments, it is 
said that there are certain necessary presuppositions of valuation, 
such as value itself, reality, and objectivity, this (as Sorley argued 
in the case of the presupposition of ‘‘value’’) does not tell us what 
values are valid. It does not afford us a complete description of 
the ground of values. Any proposed description of the ground of 
values can not be complete or ultimate, unless it makes allowance not 
only for the presuppositions, but also for indefinite, outstanding 
possibilities which we know only denotatively. These outstanding 
possibilities may annul the presuppositions, or they may not—we 
can not say definitely, for we know them only denotatively. Just 
because our experience can, or must, be formulated in terms of a, 

19 The idealists, of course, have their own way of treating the problem of 
time; but their arguments are open, I think, to criticisms similar to those here 
made of their evaluations of values. The distinction between past and future 


is closely akin to that between connotative and denotative knowledge, and is 
perhaps only the temporal expression of that distinction. 
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we are not justified in declaring a to be absolute and unqualified 
as a description of the ground of our experience; @ is always 
qualified by not-a, and the only legitimate unqualified statement 
about the ground of experience is one that allows for both a and 
not-a. Thus we may say, with Miinsterberg, that an absolute truth 
is presupposed, or even that an absolutely true statement is possible; 
but we can not say what is absolutely true unless we make our 
statement contain an indefinite reference. Again, we may say, 
with Sorley, that valuation presupposes a principle, and even an 
absolute moral requirement; but if we attempt to say what this 
absolute requirement is, our statement must contain something 
indefinite, somewhere a saving clause which, if need should arise, 
could keep it from being annulled. And any assertions about 
a presupposed reality, objectivity, etc., must be similarly qualified 
if they are at once to describe the content of our thought and do 
justice to its conditions. 

The point appears somewhat more concretely when we consider 
the second type of idealistic arguments, based on the fact that 
valuations presuppose consciousness. This presupposition is, of 
course, particularly prominent in the form of self-consciousness; 
perhaps consciousness of other selves, also, belongs among the pre- 
suppositions and priorities. But according to the view here main- 
tained, any descriptive statement about an absolute ground of valu- 
ations—any attempt, that is, to describe this absolute ground in 
terms of individual or social consciousness, selfhood, will, or per- 
sonality—must be left open, and accomodate terms of indefinite, 
denotative reference. 

The remaining types are, as we noted, amplifications of these two. 
In the third type, that from the unlimited reference of valuations, 
we saw that Urban is more cautious than Miinsterberg and Sorley, 
and maintains that so-called absolutes must be ‘‘ practical absolutes.”’ 
This is another way of saying that from the fact of absence of 
limitations we can not proceed to anything more than a tentative 
description of the unlimited; and the argument holds, I think, not 
only for absolutes, but for infinites. In his discussion of theism, 
Sorley says that a thing is finite after its kind when it can be limited 
by another thing of the same nature, and that in this sense, God is 
not finite. This, he says, is only a negative definition of the 
infinite, but the characteristic of freedom from limitation which it 
exhibits is not insignificant.2° Such a negative definition, so long 
as it keeps to the negative, I should say is a proper, denotative treat- 
ment of the term ‘‘infinite’’; but when Sorley goes on to say that 


20 Sorley, op. cit., p. 490. 
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appearance in finite form means a self-limitation of the infinite,** 
he is treating the infinite as if it were within the realm of connotative 
knowledge, and ascribing to it a definite characteristic (that of 
self-limitation). This definite characteristic may, indeed, be true of 
the infinite, but we can not do more than affirm it tentatively, nor 
can we say that this is all that is true of the infinite. If we mean 
our statement to be absolute, we must allow in it for indefinite, out- 
standing, unexplored possibilities. Our knowledge has conditions 
as well as content, and the conditions defy anything more than 
negative description in terms of the content. 

The fourth type of idealistic argument may be treated briefly ; 
in its attempted transition from continuity to identity, it would 
describe what is known only denotatively—namely, an outstanding 
realm upon which our knowledge fronts, and with which it may be 
taken to be continuous—in terms of what is known connotatively, 
holding that the outstanding, not-yet-explored realm is of a nature 
identical with that with which we are familiar. If, as with Royce, 
the continuity is between subject and object, the argument from 
continuity to identity amounts to saying that because the universe 
is valuable it must be valuing, or because it is reasonable, it must 
be reasoning. But these statements, if made at all, ought not to be 
made in any absolute, or any more than tentative way; allowance 
must be made for outstanding alternative possibilities. If, as with 
Urban, the objectivity is regarded as within the subject’s experi- 
ence, we must say either that the resulting identity is similarly 
confined to the subject’s experience, or that the assimilation of the 
objective to the subjective is another case of treating the denota- 
tively known as if it were connotatively known, and failing to make 
the necessary allowances. Another criticism of this fourth type of 
argument may be made from the standpoint of the fifth type, con- 
sidered below—for, if continuity must imply identity, it is not clear 
how any new unities, any wholes different from their parts, can ap- 
pear in the world. 

The fifth type of argument, from the unities manifested in 
valuations, is held by some almost as if it were stated in this form: 
‘‘A valuation is a unity; the world is a unity; therefore, the world 
is a valuation.’’ The idealistic argument, however, is made in ac- 
cordance with its own logic of concrete universals. The unity 
which is here ascribed to our values and to the world is that of a 
totality which, since it is held to be self-completing, is termed infi- 
nite or absolute. But it must be apparent that, at least in an ab- 
stract case, such a use of the terms infinite and absolute, if justified 


21 Ibid., pp. 491 ff. 
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at all, is justified only in a restricted and limited sense, a senge 
which does not adequately represent the ultimate issues involved, 
For example, an ordinary line of finite length can be made ‘‘inf. 
nite’’ in a restricted sense of the term, by neatly joining its ends; 
but the plane figure thus formed is as much conditioned by its back. 
ground as was the original line. It is quite possible that concrete. 
ness contains features which obstractions can not adequately exhibit; 
but even if the mutual relations of the elements of a complex act of 
valuation, or the elements of a world, do exhaust the connotatively 
known content of thought, and render it self-complete, a very great 
question remains as to whether they succeed in exhausting thought’s 
denotatively known conditions. Even if the self-complete act of 
valuation or the self-complete world is infinite and absolute in the 
restricted sense, the question remains as to whether either can be 
said to be infinite and absolute in any ultimate sense, so long as no 
allowance is made for outstanding and possibly disruptive condi- 
tions. Whatever the answer to this question may be, I think it is 
not to be gained by following the usual idealistic procedure, which 
consists either in disregarding altogether the denotatively known 
conditions, or else in trying to get rid of them by calling them 
‘*nothing.’’ 2? 

The general question as to whether concreteness contains features 
which abstractions can not adequately exhibit must, I think, be left 
open here, for a special reason—because, according to the view 
which regards thinking as implicitly dual, thinking and language 
themselves are, after all, a kind of abstraction from the wider con. 
tent of experience. If in our valuations we can transcend the dis 
tinction between connotative and denotative, and synthesize the 
content of thought with its conditions in a way that yields ultimate 
absolutes and infinites, the result is one that, in the nature of the 
case, can not be formulated in language and in thinking. It isa 
result accessible, if at all, to individual feeling rather than to s0- 
cial expression. And it is a matter in which, as in all mysticism, 
deep conviction may go along with inconclusive argument. 

Thus one possible result of our critique of idealistic evaluations 
of values is a reduction of the arguments to a kind of mysticism. 
It can be said in favor of such a mysticism that it complements 
rather than opposes the more usual results of epistemology, and 
that it points in the direction of those facts of personality which 
are always potent reinforcements for the idealistic arguments. 
Perhaps, after all, it is in the nature of things that our convictioné 
about ultimates should be individual matters, which must be muti- 
lated if they are to be expressed; this may be the way in which 
‘the axis of reality runs solely through the egotistic places.’’ 

22I have discussed this point in the article above referred to, pp. 230 f. 
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There is, however, another possible outcome, more relativistic 
and pragmatic. It is to the effect that we should recognize how 
often, in other investigations as well as those examined above, the 
classical arguments about ultimates of all kinds have treated what 
is only denotatively known as if it could be fully described in terms 
of connotative knowledge. We should recognize that no exhaustive 
or conclusive statement can be made about such a denotatively 
known realm, unless allowance is made in it for alternatives. Such 
a recognition would shift the argument about the ground of our 
values from a denotatively known realm which can merely be indi- 
cated to a connotatively known realm which we can more and more 
fully examine and describe. Progress in the philosophy of values 
would then depend not so much upon the making of enormous as- 
sumptions about outstanding possibilities, as upon the discovery of 
new facts and new correlations between facts, the remoulding of old 
conditions, and the organization and communication of new values, 
grounded in a realm to which we have access rather than in one to 
which we properly have none. 

Such a pragmatism need not be without its absolutes, but its ab- 
solutes would be provisional, and open to include alternative pos- 
sibilities. Nor need such a view lack idealistic features, if by 
idealism we mean an interpretation of the ground of values in terms 
akin to mind. It may be objected here, I think with good reason, 
that no connotatively known facts are enough to show that the 
world around us is a great mind; but there is another possibility 
which would still make in the general direction of idealism. This 
possibility is that more complete correlations of known facts than 
are afforded by current theories may indicate that, even if the world 
is not a great mind, the human mind is a “‘little world’’ in which 
the universe comes to a kind of focus, and that thus there is a basis 
for the mind’s organization of values in the larger organization of 
the universe.2* Such a view, depending upon what is connotatively 
known, and fronting whatever the future may hold, would be not so 
much an absolute idealism as a resolute idealism. It might be 
called ‘‘resolute’’ for two reasons—first, because it would depend 
upon a rearrangement or resolution of a mass of connotatively 
known scientifie facts, and second, because the experience of the past, 
with the ground which it affords for our values, might be funded 
in a resolve on our part to face the unknown future fearlessly. 

GrEoRGE P. CONGER. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


23A preliminary and tentative statement of this view may be found in an 
article, ‘‘ Evolution and Epitomization,’’ Monist, Vol. 31, pp. 536-584 (1921), 
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THE AIM OF PHILOSOPHY 


Professor Robinson’s advocacy of the endeavor to know because 
we want to know‘ aroused in my mind a sympathetic response that 
for the moment unduly inhibited criticism. A second reading, how. 
ever, awakens some demur. Especially in his treatment of the so. 
ciological motive, he surely confuses two distinct forms of motiva- 
tion. If one believes that philosophy can serve social progress one 
may indeed ‘‘indulge in philosophic reflection for the express pur. 
pose of constructing a philosophy which will support’’ that belief 
(p. 37); but, on the other hand, one may philosophize in order to 
act upon that belief. In neither case is the motivation scientific, 
but the two procedures stand on widely different levels. The as. 
sumption that philosophy can better the social order may be wrong, 
but it can not offhand be read out of court. It is probably true 
that this motive, when cut off from other aims, ‘‘has never produced 
a really great piece of philosophical literature’’ (p. 39); but it 
would be venturesome to deny that such a motive played a genuine 
part in the evolution, e.g., of the Republic.? 

The scientific philosopher, however, has a real quarrel with any 
pragmatist who insists that philosophy must be merely instrumental. 
It has always been difficult for me to believe that Professor Dewey 
means exactly what he often seems to say. I would not maintain 
that our lives can be split into pieces so that knowing could go on 
by itself. But Professor Dewey often seems to treat knowledge as 
if it were a mere means to something wholly other than itself. If 
you split experience into knowledge and something else, knowledge 
has fully as good a claim as the something else to be regarded as the 
end. And if you do not thus separate it off, but hold that the end 
is the whole life-process, the value of that process is at least as well 
explained by calling it a knowing-process as by any other descrip- 
tion. As Professor Robinson maintains, we want to know because 
we want to know. And any further value that philosophy might 
have would be dependent upon the labors of those who do want to 
know because they want to know. Perhaps Professor Dewey would 
not dissent from this. 


Mary Sopuia Case. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XX, pp. 29-41; Jan. 18, 1923. 


2 As Professor Dewey pointed out in this JourNaL, Vol. XX, pp. 187-192; 
Mar. 29, 1923. 
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A Treatise on Probability. JoHN Maynarp Keynes. London: 

Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. xi + 466. 

It is to be regretted that this able treatise, mostly written before 
the great war, could not have appeared in time to be reviewed by 
Charles S. Peirce, or by Josiah Royce, dealing as it does with the 
subject in which they were so deeply interested. I am not sure 
they would have disagreed radically with the author’s conten- 
tions, though both held, on the whole, to that frequency theory of 
probability which is the recipient of so much of the author’s criti- 
cism. This book is a piece of logical investigation of the first 
magnitude, critical and constructive, full of technicalities, but also 
full of ideas which can fairly successfully be picked out by the 
reader who judiciously skips the technical points. No student of 
logic can neglect it. Read as a whole, as it should be, all the parts 
tend to explain one another and to reinforce one another, until a 
total impression is produced of power and grasp, far exceeding the 
impression that some fragmentary proof-sheets of it produced on 
me, when Mr. Russell showed me them in 1914. I fear my review 
will do the complete work only scant justice. 

No summary of the argument would be quite adequate. The 
later parts of the book do not so much introduce continually new 
ideas, as they bring out, under new aspects, the meaning of what is 
already stated in the earlier sections. But the order is as follows: 
first, general principles of probability; second, the working out of 
a symbolism for handling probabilities; third, questions like induc- 
tion, analogy, and chance, in their relations to probability; and 
then lastly, statistical inference. The author’s symbolism is de- 
veloped far enough to show its power, and will interest the mathe- 
matical reader or symbolic logician. I had intended examining this 
part with some closeness, but I have concluded that if I wait to find 
time for that, the present review, already too long delayed, will not 
get written for years to come. So I shall speak only in sweeping 
generalities—after the fashion of a philosopher. 

Mr. Keynes insists that probabilities hold always of some propo- 
sition or other, and hold of such a proposition only with reference 
to certain other propositions. What is implied by a true proposi- 
tion is true, but what is merely rendered probable by a true propo- 
sition may or may not be true. You can say only that with refer- 
ence to the relation of these propositions there is a probability 
created. Keynes further holds that only in very exceptional cases, 
chiefly those of statistical inference, are probabilities such that a 
numerical value can be assigned to them. The range over which 
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probabilities can be compared, as larger or smaller, may in many 
eases be considerably wider than that of strict numerical values, 
All this is brought out so well that we may hope the general result 
and spirit of it will not be forgotten by any future writers. 

But there are possibilities of misinterpreting even these theses, 
and a consideration of this point will bring us into the heart of the 
philosophy of the subject. Mr. Keynes tells us that probabilities 
can not be further defined, except that they lie on a scale which 
runs from certainty to impossibility. This is a little like saying 
that an event lies somewhere between the Year One and the North 
Pole. I should insist that the opposite of certainty is doubt, the 
opposite of impossibility is necessity. The reason for my dissent. 
ing here is that I disagree with an assumption underlying Mr, 
Keynes’ whole account, namely that probability is subjective. 

The reason for his making this assumption is clear enough. It 
is argued that the facts either are so and so, or they are not. Ther 
is in facts no degree of more or less. Probability, which admits 
of degree, must therefore reside in the knower—must be some meas- 
ure of the amount of his belief. Mr. Keynes would grant that 
people have been quite certain of ideas which we consider were 
actually improbable, and so he adds the adjective ‘‘rational.” 
Probability is the amount of our rational belief, given the known 
premises. And yet, in another connection, he tells us that, given 
a particular premise, or group of premises, the probability is what 
it is experienced to be, and if you later wish to revise that proba 
bility, it is because your premises have changed. But then, if this 
be so, there would seem to be no sort of rational probability of be- 
lief which you can contrast with whatever degree of certainty or 
uncertainty you just now experience. Rational belief would be be- 
lief on other premises, though just when it is that belief becomes 
rational, is something that Mr. Keynes nowhere tells us. I confess 
to a feeling that the qualification ‘‘rational’’ takes us out of the 
subjective realm, and can only be interpreted to mean a belief based 
on the amount of objective connection in the facts themselves. The 
amount of one’s belief has really nothing to do with its rationality, 
and the less vigorously held of two beliefs may well be the more 
rational of the pair. 

It may be remarked, furthermore, that Mr. Keynes has another 
assumption which he never questions. He undoubtedly believes 
that any probability must go back to other probabilities, until finally 
we reach a primitive probability, which is known directly and it- 
tuitively, and behind which we can not go. Yet it would be inter 
esting to ask whether it be not at least conceivable that we might 
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gecasionally start with a truth, with some knowledge that was cer- 
tain, and from it infer rigorously a probability. I mention this 
rather to make clear what Mr. Keynes is assuming, than to main- 
tain that this sort of inference from truth to probability is ever 
found. Mr. Keynes believes that probability is at once subjective 
and revealed to us through an unanalyzable intuition of itself. 

For my part, I think of probability as lying between impos- 
sibility and necessity, in an objective realm, and having almost 
nothing to do with certainty and doubt. ‘‘Amount of belief’’ 
seems to me to throw the inquiry completely off the track. Certain 
writers upon logic have drawn a distinction between factual and 
necessary implication, between ‘‘implying’’ and ‘‘entailing’’ (to 
use Mr. G. E. Moore’s terms). I am in agreement with this distine- 
tion, and I think Mr. Keynes is led to make probability so highly 
subjective because he has followed Mr. Russell in not making this 
distinction, and therefore has not enough available categories to do 
justice to the facts. That a fact either is or is not, that a proposi- 
tion is either true or not true, does not exhaustively account for 
all the aspects of the objective world. Whether any fact is neces- 
sary in itself, is something I am disposed to doubt. Necessity, like 
probability, resides in the connection between facts. The necessity 
that may, on occasion, attach to inference from proposition to propo- 
sition is derived from this deeper objective systematic connection 
of things. Some may prefer to say, in Kantian fashion, that this 
deeper objective system is just the deeper structure of the mind 
itself. I am not disposed here to argue the point, for this inter- 
pretation is just the Kantian meaning of objectivity, and would 
also be contrasted with the purely subjective. 

It might, also, be argued, and is indeed widely held, that neces- 
sity itself is not in the facts but in us; that necessity is best illus- 
trated in the rules of a game, or in mathematics or logic conceived 
a a game, with arbitrary but fixed rules. I admit that such cases 
seem often to exhibit necessity very clearly, but even in those cases 
I hold that the necessity starts only where the arbitrariness leaves 
off. If not, why at any point we choose should we not be allowed 
to continue to be arbitrary, and refuse ever to say ‘‘it must be’’? 
Thus if we see fit to count by tens, that is arbitrary. Why not 
count by twelves? But if we choose to count by tens, then the 
arithmetical rule for casting out the nines, to check up the results, 
is not arbitrary. It is fixed, unalterable, inevitable, though he who 
frst thought of counting by tens doubtless did not dream of such a 
consequence. 


When I studied deductive logic, I was taught that we could cut 
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diagrams out of cardboard which would illustrate syllogisms. When 
we had cut away the parts which indicated the premises, the par; 
which indicated the conclusion was automatically cut away at the 
same time. The necessity which governed the result was as objec. 
tive, therefore, as were the scissors and the cardboard. Necessity 
can not, it is true, be perceived by the senses. All that I see ig 
that the piece of cardboard falls out in this diagram. Thought js 
needed to tell me that such was no accidental happen-so of this 
diagram. Nevertheless, what I reach by this thought is a system. 
atic objective structure, or system in things. The necessities of 
thought are not inabilities to think otherwise, one can think a great 
deal of nonsense if one tries. The necessities of thought are pr: 
marily necessities of the world thought about, some tight systematic 
structure that is resident in things. What, then, is the basis fors 
conclusion of probability? I should say it was some less tight or 
less complete systematic structure in things. Only so can I make 
clear to myself how there can be a distinction between what | 
happen to think is probable, and what, on the given data, is ration. 
ally probable. The latter must refer to the facts rather than to me, 

But Mr. Keynes may well reply that what is needed for infer. 
ences about probability is not the actual connections, but is the 
known relevance within my knowledge. If this means no mon 
than that I can not infer about, what I do not first know something 
about, then well and good. I must again insist, however, that the 
outer connection is the fundamental one. Relevance can only bh 
defined as those connections in my knowledge which must be taken 
account of, and they must be taken account of precisely because 
they are based on real connections. It may be admitted that con- 
nection for knowledge is not the same as the objective connection, 
even though based on it. It may be admitted that the knowledge 
connection may be very important for getting a conclusion where 
the objective connection might seem slight or indirect. The toss of 
a coin, to use Mr. Keynes’ own illustration (p. 164), may not be 
dependent objectively on previous tosses, but our knowledge of what 
to expect is highly dependent on those previous tosses. Mr. Keynes 
himself admits, however, that the number of tosses is not, as such, 
any indication of what is to be rationally expected, except as they 
are analyzed. And the result of analysis is precisely to pick out 
the common elements in all the tosses, and hence to find an objet 
tive factor of identity between the previous tosses and the new one. 
The connection may not be causal here, but it is none the less objet: 
tive. 

Mr. Keynes’ arguments to prove that the connections important 
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for probability are not objective seems to reduce to evidence that 
they need not be objective connections of a certain sort. But there 
are connections of other sorts, and some of them all too easily over- 
looked or declared not objective, just because they seem somehow 
wider than the realm of objective existence itself. It may be the 
ease that if certain objects did exist, then certain other objects 
would necessarily exist. For instance, the mathematician can infer 
some further truths that would hold of our physical world, if our 
physical world were spatially four-dimensional. These are neces- 
sary systematic connections. Our language in speaking of them 
falls naturally into the subjunctive mood, but what we express is 
none the less objective. Likewise it would seem that such a sys- 
tematic_determination might be incomplete. Instead of certain 
such further complexes or characteristics being necessarily the case, 
they might be only rendered probable. This is the realm in which 
probability dwells, and it is the realm of system. Necessity has to 
do with tight systems, and probability with loose ones. Neither has 
any direct relationship to our private feelings of certainty, or con- 
fidence, or belief, or doubt,—feelings born of our private education 
and personal temperament. 

Between a given set of evidences and a given conclusion there 
would, by my theory, exist a probability, not necessarily or even 
frequently measurable in numerical terms, but definite enough that 
there could be mistakes made about it. By Mr. Keynes’ theory, 
there would apparently be as many probabilities as there were 
minds to think them, probabilities incomparable with one another 
and no one of them the true one, because all are subjective and 
created by the intuition that beholds them. Error in probabilities 
would then be impossible. There would be no use quarreling about 
tastes in probability. Yet he realizes this will not quite satisfy, 
and talks of rational probability, though whence his standard for 
tationality is to come is utterly obscure. He might reply that my 
standard situated in things will do no good. <A usable standard of 
tationality must be in the mind. Of this, which suggests some 
famous idealist arguments, I am quite unconvinced. Granted we 
can have knowledge at all, there is no reason why the character of 
the things themselves should not be the ultimate standard of truth, 
to which, by empirical inquiry, we submit our knowledge of them. 
To make sure that we know a thing, we must return again and 
again to the thing itself, and view it with all possible carefulness. 
Ideny that any intuition is exempt from further test. Mr. Keynes’ 
theory is defective precisely in so far as he falls back on an intui- 
tion about a probability, which intuition rejoices in a claim that it 
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is final, and not subject to revision by further empirical testing to 
make sure of its accordance with objective fact. 

My reason for discussing at such length one point of Mr. Keynes’ 
long analysis, is not that I overlooked the importance and richnesg 
of the remainder of his book. It is because I feel that along the 
road he is going he has come to a dead wall. He can consistently 
go no further without revising his principles. Granted, however, 
that one is not trying to penetrate any deeper, most of his book is 
exceedingly good, and I find in it little to disagree with, and much 
to admire. His treatment of the difference between the probability 
stated in the conclusion and the weight of the argument, is excel- 
lent, though, like so many writers on probability, most of his own 
work concerns necessary inferences about probabilities, rather than 
the probable sort of inferences and their type of probability. His 
redefinition of uniformity of nature, and his basing of induction, 
not on such uniformity nor on mere collection of cases, but on an 
analysis which presupposes an analyzable structure in Nature, a 
structure or web not infinitely complex, but separable into a finite 
number of strands—all this seems to me beth clarifying and ac- 
curate. All students of philosophy, young and old, ought to read 
this book, even when lack of mathematical equipment or lack of 
time forces them to skip the details. For along its own line it con- 
tains information and conclusions which no philosophy can here- 


after ignore, and particularly no treatment of logic, deductive or 
inductive. 
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BritisH JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. Vol. XIII, Part 4. Me- 
Dougall’s Treatment of Experience: M. W. Calkins. Vocational 
Tests and Typewriting: B. Muscio and 8S. C. M. Sowton, The 
Transfer of Improvement in Reasoning in School-Children: W. H. 
Winch. Experiments on the Estimate of Duration: M. Sturt. An 
Application of American Army Intelligence Tests: S. Bowie. The 
Influence of Subjective Preference on Memory: C. Fox. The In- 
fluence of Feeling on Memory: A. Wohlgemuth. The Effects of 
Deprivation of Oxygen upon Mental Processes: J. P. Lowson. A 
Preliminary Note on a New Method of Determining the Phase Ef- 
fect in the Localization of Sound: H. Banister. 

PsycHoLogicaL Review. Vol. 30, No. 3. Outline of a System 
of Psychology: R. H. Wheeler. The Influence of Biology on the 
Development of Modern Psychology in America: A. E. Davies. 
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The Psychology of Motivation: F. A. C. Perrin. Behavior and 
Conscious Behavior: C. Rosenow. A Behavioristic Account of the 
Emotions: E. C. Tolman. The Anti-Instinct Fallacy: W. R. Wells. 

Logos. Anno VI, Fascicolo 1. Valore e fine: G. Della Valle. 
Hegelian dialectic or the imaginal dynamic?: D. Fawcett. Filippo 
Masci: M. Maresca. Filosofia scettica: G. Ciaccio. Religione e 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1928. 555 pp. 

Hoernlé, R. F. A.: Matter, Life, Mind, and God. Five Lectures 
on Contemporary Tendencies of Thought. N. Y.: Hareourt, Brace 
& Co. 19238. 215 pp. 

Jung, C. G.: Psychological Types or The Psychology of Indi- 
viduation. Trans. by H. G. Baynes. (International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method.) N. Y.: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1923. 
xxii + 654 pp. 
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Ogden, C. K. and Richard, I. A.: The Meaning of Meaning. A 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We are indebted to Mind for the following notice: 

The Annual Meeting of the Mind Association will be held this 
year at the University of Durham, at 5:30 p. m. on Friday, 13th 
July. 
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After the Meeting there will be held a Joint Session of the 
Aristotelian Society and the Mind Association, for which the fol. 
lowing arrangements have been made :— 
Fripay, 138TH JULY. 

8 p.m. Inaugural Meeting of the Joint Session. 

Address by Prof. F. B. Jevons. ‘‘The Philosophy of Theo. 
dore Merz.’’ 

SatTurDAY, 14TH JuLy. 
10 a.m. Chairman: Prof. T. P. Nunn. 

Symposium: ‘‘The Problem of Simultaneity.’’ Prof. H. W, 
Carr, Dr. R. A. Sampson (Astronomer Royal of Scot. 
land), Prof. A. N. Whitehead. 

3 p.m. Chairman: Prof, Arthur Robinson. 

Address by Monsieur Léon Brunschvieg, Professor of the 
Sorbonne. ‘‘La relation entre la mathématique et la 
physique.”’ 

8 p.m. Chairman: 
Symposium: ‘‘The Relation of Psychology to Physiology,” 


Dr. J. S. Haldane, Dr. E. S. Russell, Sir Leslie Macken. 
zie. 


SunpaAyY, 15TH JULY. 
10 a.m. Chairman: Prof. S. Alexander. 

Symposium: ‘‘Are the Characteristics of Particular Things 
Universal or Particular?’’ Dr. G. E. Moore, Prof. G. F. 
Stout, Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. 

3 p.m. Chairman: 

Symposium: ‘‘Is Neo-idealism Reducible to Solipsism?”’ 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad, Mr. C. A. Richardson, Dr. F. C. $. 
Schiller. 

8 p.m. Chairman: Prof. J. A. Smith. 

Symposium: ‘‘Can the New Idealism dispense with Mysti- 
cism?’’ Mrs. Stuart Moore (Miss Evelyn Underhill), 
Mr. R. G. Collingwood, Dean W. R. Inge. 


The addresses and the symposia will be published by the Aris- 
totelian Society in a Supplementary Volume. The volume will be 
printed and issued to members before the Opening Meeting. The 
papers of the symposia will be taken as read, and the contributors 
will open the discussion in the order in which the papers have been 
written. 

There will be a registration charge of 10s., which will include 
the volume and all incidental expenses. The volume will be pub- 
lished by Williams and Norgate at 15s. net. 








